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SOME POINTS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION 



MAURICE W. TAYLOR 
Elementary School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 



Not a great many years ago it would have been futile to attempt 
to establish any such method as the socialized recitation in popular 
approval. As in most fields, so in education, the thought which 
practice and experience follow is far in advance of present-day 
methods. The ideals and hopes of democracy are not realized in 
a day, for careful testing and weighing of results are needed to in- 
sure a practicable application of means to the end desired. Fur- 
thermore, a democracy is not so much a principle as it is a live, 
pulsating, organic body which changes as it grows and develops; 
hence any method that seeks to attain democratic ends will itself 
be subject to change during the period of progress. 

The socialized recitation is one phase of the forward socializing 
movement and has come about through emphasis upon the doctrine 
of freedom which points the way to democracy in education. It 
seeks to preserve that individuality which formerly was set to a 
common mold and at the same time to bring about a broader 
understanding of the interests and welfare of others. All this, not 
by added materials of instruction, but by method and by the 
application of well-founded principles of education. 

Schools have assumed a liberal attitude in conducting activities 
outside of the classroom and those within the classroom not directly 
concerned with instruction itself, but have been rather reluctant 
to permit a greater freedom of choice and action during the actual 
period of preparation and recitation. Many have seen the value 
of self-activity on the part of children on the school ground, in the 
chapel, or on programs, yet hesitate to acknowledge the applica- 
tion of the same principles of planning and execution, under guid- 
ance, in the recitation itself. It is not necessary to explain the 
value of the "right to plan" any more than the "right to execute." 
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Under the traditional method the pupil is allowed only the latter 
right, the educative value of the "right to plan" being disregarded. 

Obviously, the introduction of such a method must be made 
gradually, for children who have never been allowed such freedom 
of action cannot use it judiciously. The amount of teacher- 
direction will vary directly with the training of the pupils; hence 
relatively little should be expected at first, and the direction must 
remain largely in the hands of the teacher. A beginning may be 
made by the use of questions prepared by the class upon some 
definite subject and the lesson developed through the activity of the 
pupils themselves. 

In view of the general interest in the socialized recitation, it 
was decided to make a comparative study of socialized and teacher- 
directed class exercises. Thirty lessons were used as the basis of 
this study, half of which were conducted by the teacher, the other 
half under the socialized recitation plan. Eight of these lessons 
were from the fifth grade and the remaining twenty-two lessons 
from the sixth grade. Twelve were in geography, twelve in history, 
and six in physiology and hygiene. Informational subjects were 
used because they offer new and more or less independent facts. 
Frequently, after the presentation of the lessons, tests were given 
to ascertain the comparative results of the two types of procedure, 
measured by the retention of facts learned. 

The questions for testing were drawn up on the true and false 
plan, half of them true and half of them false. The papers were 
graded by subtracting the number of incorrect responses from the 
number of correct responses. Ten questions were given for each 
lesson, similar to the following: 

VIB — GEOGRAPHY 

i. The clouds are formed by vapor rising from bodies of water or moist land. 

2. Cold air is heavier than warm air. 

3. Warm air holds less water than cold air. 

4. All parts of the earth are heated the same. 

5. Currents of air are called winds. 

6. Trade winds blow from the north. 

7. Dunes are found in the desert. 

8. The westerly winds blow toward the west. 

9. Currents in the ocean are caused by the tide. 
10. Whirling winds cause water-spouts on the sea. 
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The first ten of the thirty lessons tested were not planned 
directly for testing purposes, the socialized recitations coming last 
in matter of sequence. However, the lessons were selected from 
work two weeks previous and were as nearly alike in subject-matter 
as possible; furthermore, the questions covering these recitations 

TABLE I 

Number of Points Scored by Fifth- and Sixth-Grade Pupils under the 
Socialized and the Teacher-directed Recitation Plans 





Socialized Recitation 


Teacher-directed Recitation 


Grade 


Median 


Total Number 
of Points 


Median 


Total Number 
of Points 




Geography 


VIA 


4 
8 

2 

8 

2 

6 


64 

170 

20 

88 

55 
124 


2 

4 
4 
4 
6 



54 
94 
58 
38 
137 
33 


VIB 


VIA 


VIA 


VIB 


VIB 




History 


VIB 


4 

4 

2 

6 
8 
3-5 


112 

54 

3° 

120 

102 

54 


4 
2 
4 
4 
6 
2 


96 

44 
70 
76 
74 
34 


VA 


VB 

VIB 

VIA 


VA 




Physiology and Hygiene 


VA 

VIB 

VIA 


4 
4 
4 


76 
98 
58 


6 

4 
4 


82 
92 
34 


Total 




1,231 















related to the same points found in the two different lessons com- 
pared. Inasmuch as immediate memory and the recency of some 
lessons might affect the results, the remaining twenty lessons were 
so planned that each socialized recitation was followed by a teacher- 
directed recitation and comparison made of the two. This was 
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done by allowing the class to direct the recitation one day, the 
teacher taking the next lesson the following day, and, after two 
intervening days, testing and comparing the results of the two. 

Table I gives a summary of the results obtained in the testing 
of the thirty lessons. The total number of points are the rights 
minus the wrongs for the class. Although this table shows an 
advantage of only 215 points in favor of the socialized recitation, 

TABLE II 

Comparison of Scores of Pupils in Regular and Review Lessons under the 

Socialized and the Teacher-directed Recitation Plans 



Subject 



Physiology 
History . . . 
Geography 
History. . . 
Geography 

Physiology 
History. . . 
Geography 
History. . . 
Geography 



Socialized Recitation 



Median 



Total Number 
of Points 



Teacher-directed Recitation 



Median 



Regular Lesson 



Review Lesson 



Total Number 
of Points 





155 («) 
190 (c) 
149 (e) 
128 («) 
98 (*) 



it seems to overrule many of the objections that the method is 
impractical and inferior to the traditional method of conducting 
a recitation. 

A review of ten of the lessons was made in which the method 
of conducting the recitation was reversed; five of the recitations 
which had previously been conducted under the socialized plan were 
conducted under the teacher's direction for the review; likewise 
the five recitations which the teacher had directed were reviewed 
by the socialized method. These lessons were chosen at random, 
and the same questions were used for the review as were used in 
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the testing of the regular lesson, given in the same order and under 
the same conditions. 

Table II shows that in the review lessons the median scores are 
the same for the two methods except in one case and that the 
total number of points favors the socialized recitation. Identical 
lessons are indicated by the same letter. 

A comparison of these lessons when first presented with a review 
of the same lessons shows, as might be expected, an increase in 
total number of points for the review lessons in all cases but one 
(c) and an increase in median in all cases but two (e and g). Here 
the socialized recitation in both regular and review lessons has 
an advantage of 167 points over the teacher-directed method, the 
median for all lessons under each method remaining the same. 

But aside from the concrete results pointed out, other changes 
may be observed but are not readily measured. The teacher 
adopting the socialized plan will recognize interest and attention 
as the dominant factors and under proper guidance will stimulate 
a strong and healthy emulation. Herein lies the opportunity for 
the development of courtesy and observance of the rights of others. 
Self-activity is stimulated. It is not necessary to argue that 
interest and attention are prerequisites to the learning process. 
The method is thoroughly democratic and demands initiative on 
the part of the pupil as well as the teacher, while a new motive 
enters into the preparation of each lesson which is absent when the 
pupil prepares for a teacher-directed exercise. Observation of the 
method of preparation for recitation on the part of pupils gives 
evidence of this motivation, and the manner of study and applica- 
tion is more intense and spontaneous under the socialized plan. 

The socialized recitation removes the teacher from the center 
of activity and places responsibility upon the pupil. The teacher 
remains the guide and supervisor, but during the recitation itself 
acts more as an observer and counselor. In addition, the pupil 
is gaining an experience that is preparing him for life in a democracy; 
he is not reading about it, nor is he observing it about him; he is 
actually participating in it. 



